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cent, of the population being classed'as urban
and only 23 per cent, rural.

After Henry the Eighth had deprived the
monasteries and the high church dignitaries of
their land, land became plentiful, Vasi'tracts cf
ground were thrown open to the acquisition of
lay proprietors. Indeed these released estates
in the days of Queen Elizabeth were so plentiful
that an act was passed obliging every titan who
built a cottage to "lay four acres of land thereto,"
The cottager thus was forced by law to become
a small farmer, and as we have seen in other
chapters these small farmers were the defence
of England. It is hard to believe that such a
state of things, as regards the land, ever existed,
when we see how to-day the land is back again
in the hands of a very few owners.

Thus it is seen that the first, fundamental, arid
unavoidable payment by an English man is
always for rent. In addition to this, with great
good nature, he submits to the jmosl ridiculous
poor law in the world, a compound of socialism,
sentimental philanthropy, and outgrown custom,
by which he is taxed enormously for the support,
of the poor*

Up to 1834 the matter of poor law relief bad
been going from bad to worse, until at last the
land was taxed so heavily for the support of the